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But whether endless or not they are far too long for cita- 
tion. 

Professor Wernaer,* who in sixteen chapters has given us an 
excellent, though necessarily incomplete picture of the young 
German Eomanticists, has acquitted himself most ably of the 
task. The book is delightfully interesting and would set those 
not brought up on German sentimentality to delving at once into 
this veritable mine of treasure. It must be said that the author 
is not wholly successful in making clear to the English mind 
what the Eomanticists meant with their free and perplexing use 
of the word Ironie, which he says conveys to him " a joy in pos- 
session of the powers of an infinite spirit." Again of Schlegel 
he says: "He thought it was the duty of the poet not to forget 
himself entirely in the midst of his love. His doctrine of ironie 
is to explain this to us." If one desired to be flippant over a 
matter that really deserves profound attention and respect one 
might suggest that the Eomanticists, having invented a universe 
drowned in a sea of emotion, suddenly discovered that to be 
complete the world should have wit as well, and so they discovered 
ironie as a sort of little island where they might take refuge 
from time to time to laugh at themselves and the world they 
had made. Again one feels that the word " mood " does not 
quite stand for the same thing as stimmung, but here one floun- 
ders in the impossible depths of conveying into an alien language 
a whole frame of mind belonging specifically to another tongue 
and another age. In general, Professor Wernaer's study into the 
nature and use of the romantic diction is very able. 

The proofs of the book have been inadequately corrected, and 
in one place (page 217) the same line is printed twice; several 
German titles are incorrectly printed, as " Der Gestieferte 
Eater," etc., and here and there we have a German construction 
that fails to make sense. The author's theoretic generalizations 
are more interesting and valuable than the biographical data; 
and the chapters which were not delivered as lectures at Harvard 
are the more interesting ones in the book. 



Often the overflow of a great man's learning makes the most de- 
lightful reading. Professor Gildersleeve's fascinating and witty 

* " Romanticism and the German Romantic School." By Robert M. 
Wernaer. New York and London: D. Appleton & Co., 1910. 
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volume on " Hellas and Hesperia " is a case in point, and the 
present volume* by Professor Mahaffy is another. Not so learned, 
so full, so exhaustive, as the author's "History of Greek Lit- 
erature " or his " Social Life in Greece," the book is invaluable 
as giving to the amateur a bird's-eye view of Greek arts and 
sciences. If Professor Gildersleeve, in his delightful address 
quoted above, claims the Greek endowment for Americans, Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy takes as his thesis that all the modern world has 
of endowment and acquisition it owes to Greece. He is unwilling 
to allow us to arrogate to ourselves any superiority. If the 
Greeks did not invent the steam-engine, they carried out in 
mechanical engineering works that no modern builder has 
equalled. And in every domain of thought the Greek form, he 
asserts, has been the greatest and clearest and most beautiful. 

The book which contains the Lowell Lectures of 1908 and 
1909 is an attempt to cover the ground of Greek influence in the 
fields of poetry, prose, architecture, sculpture, painting, music, 
grammar, logic, mathematics, medicine, politics, sociology, law, 
philosophy, speculation and practical theology. The result is 
necessarily a cursory glimpse at each department. Dr. Mahaffy 
has very little sympathy with medisevalism and all that it 
implies — Gothic architecture, democratic feeling, the introduc- 
tion of the grotesque and suggestive in art, the complex per- 
sonality, gloom, fear, repentance and the sense of sin. His whole 
book is a plea for humanism and a revival of the classics and 
a new aristocracy of the intellect. What we now call "un- 
tutored genius" our author despises, and asserts that no such 
matter ever survived in Greek poetry. Artificial things, he says, 
are usually a real and great improvement upon Nature and this 
was the Greek tradition. From Homer to Theocritus, Greek 
poetry was elaborate, learned, carefully studied. This, at any 
rate, is a valuable lesson for the present generation to lay to 
heart. 

The last chapter on philosophy and theology contains some ex- 
cellent and pertinent criticism of America and its present-day slap- 
dash methods. The book itself, however, is not without reproach 
of somewhat the same sort of method. A too-cursory glance at 
too wide a field; a treatment almost too popular for so grave a 

•"What have the Greeks done for Modern Civilization?" By John 
Pentland Mahaffy. New York: 6. P. Putnam's Sons, 1909. 
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subject. It is none the less a book to be grateful for as the over- 
flow, not too technical to attract the average reader, of a very 
learned scholar. 



Secretary Seward's prophecy that the ' " Pacific Ocean, its 
shores, its islands and the vast region beyond will become the 
chief theatre of events in the world's great hereafter," and 
President Taft's statement that "the problem of the Pacific is 
the greatest problem now before the American people," sound the 
key-note to the discussions on China and the Par East held at 
Clark University last summer and now appearing in book form. 
Twenty-two papers of unequal value, and of necessity including 
considerable repetition of subject-matter, make up this volume. 
The diversity in point of view and the variety of opinions expressed 
give the reader an insight into the complexity of the Eastern 
problem that would be impossible in the work of a single author. 
The majority of the papers deal with some phase of the political, 
economic or commercial conditions of China, Japan and Korea, 
and their relation to the United States and to each other. Dr. 
Wright's chapter on the " Opium Problem " and Professor Harlan 
Beach's "History of Christian Missions in China" have an 
important bearing on the main questions and are not the least 
interesting in the book. If a main theme may be found running 
through such varied discussions, it would be the discussion of 
political, economic and commercial policies framed by the na- 
tions of the world in general, and the United States in particular, 
as a result of the three inequalities suffered by China in the 
family of the nations. These inequalities are: first, the fact 
that China is not at liberty to fix her own tariffs; second, the 
establishment of extra-territorial courts on Chinese soil; and, 
third, the exclusion by America of Chinese emigrants. In view 
of these inequalities, the policy of the " Open Door," the " Terri- 
torial Integrity of China," present diplomatic and political dif- 
ficulties which justify President Taft in designating them as 
the weightiest American problems. Dr. Kan-Ichi Asakawa's 
paper on " Japan's Belation to China " is one of the most inter- 
esting contributions to the discussion and gives the Japanese 
point of view with great clearness and acumen. " The Awaken- 
ing of Korea," by Mr. Horace N". Allen, formerly Minister to 



